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essence of the industrial revolution has usually been located in the application of
machine technology to the mass production of goods. The development of the steam
engine in the 1770s was a key element in the process, dwarfing all previous power-
driven techniques of harnessing wind and water. But the industrial revolution was not
a simplistic matter of increasingly complex technology, tools, and power-driven
machines. While the technological advances were historically vastly important, the
transformation to modernity resulted from the interaction of several strands of social
power. We have already mentioned four of these: the development of the power of the
nation-state, the power of Enlightenment knowledge (especially scientific and practi-
cal), the po\ver of religious freedom, and the power of the democratic populace.
In addition to these, another factor was involved: the fundamental character of
urban life changed as the preindustrial city became the industrial city. The importance
of the role of the urban way of life as a basic element in the rise of traditional
civilization itself has been traced earlier in this book. Now, it should come as no
surprise that the rise of modern civilization should be associated with the rise of the
modem city. Whether industrialization can take place without urbanization is a nice
theoretical question for the modernizing nations of the later twentieth century to
ponder, but the historical fact is that in the first modernization experience the two
went along indelibly together. I have therefore chosen to treat the two together under
the teim, industrial urbanization. The matter is put succinctly by Melvin Kranzberg:
From the very beginnings of civilization the hearth and home had been the
center of production and of life. The Industrial Revolution had transformed all
of society by taking men away from the traditional agricultural pursuits which
had formed their main occupation throughout history and introducing them to
novel ways of working and living in factory and city.28
Under the stimulus of trade, commerce, and agricultural reform, urban growth
had begun to accelerate during the eighteenth century, well before the onset of
massive technological industrialization. The way had long been prepared by the
world-wide trade that Westerners had pursued in their seaborne search for markets
from the sixteenth century onward.29 The industrial revolution came to a head in the
period 1750 to 1830,30 dates that are as useful as any in identifying what I have called
the onset of industrial urbanization. It is the period in which the textile industry' led
the way to industrialization in Britain, and it is the period in which the industrial city
appeared in the modernizing nations of the West, especially in Britain, France, the
United States, and the Low Countries. In these countries the industrial cities began to
dominate the rest of their societies in ways that preindustrial cities had never before
been able to do, except perhaps in some of the ancient city-state systems and in a few
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